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REFORMING A HUSBAND. 
WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER—PHILADA. 
BY MISS 8. W. BROWN, OF TEMPLETON, MASS. 


And for which one of the series of Premiums of- 
ered by the Publishers was awarded and paid. 


CHAPTER J. 


PPI LPL PLD POLL LD OLD PIAL LILO 


“ Come, aunt Lousia, tell me how you did it— | 


reformed your husband, I mean, People tell me 


since I came here that you have reformed uncle ; 


5 
’ 


Thornham completely, from head to foot, all your- | 


self. Now, pray, let me know how you did it 
aunt Louisa—pray, do.” 


moment, and a slight flush might have been traeed 
upon ber cheek ; but it was evidently unobserved by 
the speaker, who proceeded as if her first interroga- 
tory had been answered to her perfect satisfaction. 
* Uncle 
mation since I knew him, but I presume le did 
before—all husbands do, I expect, aunt Jouisa, 
don’t they ? Why, I haven’t been married but 
three wecks, and I begin to find mine might be 


Thornham has never needed any refor- 


graver one to me than you suppose, 
am resolved to gratify you.” 


Hlowever, I 


“ No, aunt, if anything I ask will pain you, do meant or inadvertant infringement of its code of 


not teli me. Indeed, I fear I have burt your {cel- 
ings already by my levity upon it ; 
mean to, aunt Lousia, certainly.” 

* 1 know you did not, my dear ; but the pain I 
may suffer will undoubtedly do you good ; and as 


you are zealous to do good and reform your hus- , considered ; and as the eminence he had already 


band, whose vices, I confess, have not reached my 
ear, notorious though they may be - 
* Oh, no, aunt—no, indeed, he’s not vicious. 





’ then his failings-———” 
Mrs. ‘Thornham’s calm face grew graver for a } 


“ Well, never mind you wish to reform your 
husband,” said Mrs, ‘T’. with a smile; “ now let 


, me satisfy your curiosity as to the manner jin which 


improved a good deal—oh, yes, a great deal, and 


the quicker I take him in hand the better; so I 
have come to learn how you managed uncle 
Charles, for people say you had wonderful success.” 


I reformed mine, though it will be quite a story,” 

* Oh, the longer the better,” said 
eyes sparkling with anticipation. 
this instant aunty.” 


Miriam, her 


“ Pray, begin, 


Mrs. Thornham, however, pansed sevcral minutes, 
as if to arrange her thoughts, and then proceeded 
with her tale ; 

“I first met your uncle, Judge ‘Thornham, at 
Saratoga, whither we had both repaired to reeruit 


, the exhausted energies attendant upon long and 


‘ Indeed!” said Mrs. Thornham, looking se- | 
riously into Miriam Ayling’s face; but all was | 


there so artless, so expectant, and so beautiful, 
that the reproof she had purposed to administer for 
such impertinent familiarity with an old lady 
melted into a loving smile as the pretty niece an- 
swercd— 

** Yes, indeed, dearest aunt, 
purpose to hear all about it; 


and I came on 
for what a pity it 
would be if my Theodore should happen to get it 
into his head first and fall to reforming me! 
Wouldn't it be shocking ? I must certainly begin 
my discipline this very day, lest he should. 
aunt, let me know your process. 
would be nicely 


Come, 
I thought you 
at leisure this morning, and per. 


ing, 


' acquire influence over others. 


, appreciation, 


assidous devotion to our respective callings in the 
office and the school-room. You know, Miriam, 
that many of my earliest years were spent in teach- 
I adopted this employment beeause my 
pecuniary circumstances required gome personal 
effort, and beeause it was jin peculiar unison with 
my inclinations, as being a mode in which I might 
This last my heart 
especially craved, as I was endowed with a large 
measure as self-csteem, self-compliance and self- 
My partial friends, too, were con- 


' jousness which was inclined to turn up its nose, 
; and stand aloof in elassified disgust from even well- 


but I did not } 
' alluded. 
} my own home, I had often hoard of Esq, Thornham, 


praise and stately by-laws, 
“* Such was I at the period to which I have just 
As he residedinS 





Conn. not far from 


A man of uncommon abilities and promise he wae 


attained in his profession sufficiently attested the 


, his acquaintance. 
I would not have you or anybody think so for the | 
, > world,” caraestly putin the young wife; * but 


fact, I had long been desirous to see him and form 
But I could searecly eredit my 
senses when he was pointed out to me among a set of 
lond-talking, loud-laughing, tobbacco-bespattored 
loafers, himself as loud and coarec as any. Lremem- 
ber distinctly with what majestic contempt I turned 
away from the spot where I had caught my first 
gliunpse of him, thinking I had seen enough of sq, 
Thornham to convince me he was one of the most 
disagreeable, ill-looking, ill-bred persons I ever bee 
held, and wondering what claim he eould possibly 


‘ have to the notice and respeet with which he was 


every where treated. J] often saw him afterwards, 
however, during my stay at Saratoga, but never un- 
der cireumstanees which tended materially to alter 
my firstopinion. You may judge of my astonish. 
ment when, a few wecks after my return, I reeety- 
ed a blunt, honest, straight-forward letter, contain- 
ing a frank avowal of affection, and an offer of 


> marriage from the gentleman himself! 


tinually iministering to the growth of those last | 


named qualities by opiniona both expressed and 


understood of my superior gifts. § A remarkable 


‘gil,’ a very talented person,’ a strong-minded 


haps a little lonely, now uncle is at the West, and ' 


would like to talk of him to me; besides, I am so 
impatient to hear how you reformed him !” 

The good lady's face again grew very serious 
so much so that Miriam Ayling observed it, and 
fearing she had said or dune something extremely 
wrong, she couldn’t think what, though she sat 
perfectly still for ten minutes gazing carnestly at 
her aunt, who had leaned her head on her hand 
and was evidently in deep thought, 

* Aunt Louisa,” 
tingly, “ have I 





in the least,” answered Mrs. Thornham, interrupt- 


oY 


Ping her question; “ but the subject is a much } 


22, 


woman,’ I yery soon regarded myself, and my ex- 
traordinary success in my favorite employment 


only confirmed theidea, 1 entered, heart and soul, 


} into all the social reforms of the day, as one of my 


, to be an 


, Wasin my favor, though, perhaps, 
, | bearing was not; 


, | temperament might be expected to do, and there. 


fore was notonly considered, but allowed myself 
uncomninonly useful and influential indi- 
vidual. Add to this that my personal appearance 
my ordinary 
for long accustomed to the con- 


, sorship of the manners, tastes and habits of school 


at length she begun, depreca- } 


** No, you have not displeased me, Miriam not | 


girls and feclings responsible for being such a model 
as their papas and mamas would wish them to imi- 
tate on all occasions, I had imbibed an extraordi- 
nary fastidiousness in relation to the proprieties of 
social intercourse or personal deportment—a fastid 


- , ceptionable, I concluded to fayor him with @ eon, 


** Affection! said I, as I disdainfully perused 
the epistle, ‘as ifa boor like him were eapable of 
such ancmotion!’ and I should haye thrown it 
aside without the slightest notice, had not my 
friends beset me with such earnest representations of 
the irreparable injury I was doing myself, that | was 
forced to reconsider my first hasty determination, 

*** But he is odious to me,’ said I, ‘and has 
been from the first,’ 

“*He is a first-rate man, notwithstanding,’ 
argued they. 

“* He smokes and chews tobacco—my utter 
aversion and detestation,’ persisted J, ‘ and drinks 
and gambles beside, as | have beeen credibly jn- 
forined,’ 

‘© « Don’t believe a word of it; but, however you 
can reform him—you are just the one to undertake 
it—a lady of you stamina never yet failed in any 
thing she proposed to accomplish, You are the 
very one; besides, he is reputed rich, and is eon, 
sidered a very desirable match. 
by all means,’ 

* It were 


Better secyre him, 


useless to detail the effeet which these 
and kindred counsels and appeals to my besetting 
weakness finally produced. It is sufficient to say 


that | was led to regard my lover mors and more | 


charitably, and finding, notwithstanding my sua, 


picions to the contrary, that his morals were unex 
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descending kind of respect in return for the warm 
and generous attachment with which he honored 
me; and so we were married. I recollect as if it 
were but yesterday my emotiens at that hour, and 
stran ge enough they may seem to you. I felt, as 
it were, the responsibility of perfecting his char- 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 


| sibly can, Louisa,’ he said. That I consider a | 


acter ; for ] was pleased to regard it as very im. : 


perfect indeed ; and while I promised with my lips 
to‘ love, honor and obcy’ my husband, I promised 
in my heart to do a great deal more for him. 1 
resolved that if a single foible long clave to him, it 
should not be my fault ! 


“ The first seven years of married life, niece, I | 


would gladly pass over without so much as an 


allusicn ; for indeed, it is to me but one sad and mel- | 


ancholy retrospection 


Still, as those years have af- | 


forded the most important lesson of my whole life, L ' 


ought, perhaps, to lift the veil a [ttle for your benefit. 

“ We were an ill-assorted pair, then—my hus- 
band and 1; and though at that time I did not so 
much as imagine it, | long since perceived that the 


prime cause lay in my own unconciliating, fastid- | 


ious, self-willed, self-approving spirit. 


Recollect , 


this, Miriam : while T ever kept the sharpest look- | 


out over his defects, 1 wholly forgot that I had a | 


ingle one of my own ! 


a small scale while he was yet a lover, and had 


} 


thoroughly filthy practice, and I never see it used 
but it turns my stomach.’ 

““* It is quite as tolerable as smoking or chewing 
sir,’ retorted 1; ‘they are all in my opinion not 
only vile tricks, but a shame and disgrace to any | 
one who is weak cnough to be a slave to them.— 
Don’t come any nearer, if you please, sir,” I ad. 
ded, as he took his pipe in bis hand and sat down 
beside me on the sofa. 

* «Oh, but let us inake up!’ said he, as he again | 
smiled good-naturedly. 
ble, isn’t it! We'll try to end it amicably for an * 
example to future ones—hadn’t we better?” 


‘ This is our first squab. 


“* Future ones will be more plenty than you 
imagine,’ remarked I, sharply, ‘ so long as this oc- | 
casion exists. It remains with you, Mr Thorn. 
ham, to smoke the pipe of tobacco or the pipe of | 
peace ; but they can’t both be smoked under the | 
same roof !’ 

** Well, then, I'll smoke the one at the office | 
and the other at home! 


That will certainly please 
you, ny dear—nothing could be more reasonable.’ 
* * Nothing will please me but a total abandon- 


’ 


ment of the practice,’ I answered, testily, ‘ and 


' nothing short of that ought to satisfy you or any 
“ My discipline of his faults had commenced on | 


wrought so well that I was fully confident my task | 


would be easy to bring him up to the standard | had 
purposed. 


cant phrases, loud and boisterous laughter, inclegant 


My polite hints in relation to the use of 


postures, gesticulations, jokes, &c. &c. were all so 
civily regarded as to encourage me_ to undertake 
weightier matters. Accordingly, I made such a 
decided onset upon tobacco (to which my old bach- 
elor husband hud long been desperately attached) 
that, for many weeks before and after our marriage, 
1 indulge the firmest belief that its use was entirely 
abunconed. 1 was, therefore, al! the more surpris- 
ed when he entered the parlor one morning whicre 1 
was sitting with a long pipe in his 


away with wonderful satisfaction and assurance. 


sensible man ;’ and then I exputiated on the virtues 
of self-denial, self-control and self-respect in a most 
luminous and edilying style. My husband listened 
attentively, and just as I thought I had nailed a 
good resolution upon his mind, he looked at me and 
said— 

** Pray, forget your school-ma’am airs as soon 
as you can, Louisa!’ 

“ Jt was an ill-judged rejoinder, to be sure ; but 
he meant no disparagement cither to myself or my 


| former profession ; least of all was it worthy to cx- 


, thrilled my bosom. 


mouth, puffing | 


I was iv a wretched humor, for my patience had | 


just been sorely tried by my domestics, and I was 
in no condition to look with leniency upon a habit 1 
regarded as offensive, ungentlemanly and abomina- 
ble. Besides, I was piqued that 1 had been plum- 
ing myselfin vain on the facility with which I had 
reformed one vice. 

** Llusband,’ said I, with a good deal of tart. 


; done by many apologies and explanations. 


cite the towering resentment which instantly 
Of course, 1 made it manifest 
both in my countenance and words, with a suitable 
accompaniiuent of tears and sighs. He was really 
distressed, for he possessed one of the kindest and 
most fecling hearts in the world, and immediately 
sought tu repair the mischief he had unwittingly 
But 
thinking it impolitic to be appeased in a hurry, in 
order to inspire him with a proper dread of my dis- 


pleasure, I coldly rejected his caresses and over- 


; tures of reconciliation, arose abruptly and flirted 


nese, ‘ ] am really astonished to see you at that, 


vile trick again. 
given it up and I should never have to say another 
word on the subject.’ 

** Vile trick !’ he answered, laughing pleasant. 
ly in my face—‘ you don’t call smoking a vile 
trick, do you Louisa? 1 thought it was chewing 
you had such a special aversion to, and I haven't 


I did suppose you had entirely | 


out of the room, intending thereby to make a most 
salutary impression. 

*« Tli diddle diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle !’ I 
heard him say as soon as I had shut the door, and 
this somewhat irrelevant quotation from Mother ' 


Goose was followed by a sound which L interpreted 


put a quid in my mouth this—this many a day, out | 


of pure regard to your desire.’ 

«* Don’t tell me that,’ I replied, nothing softened 
by hie good humer— you knew I disliked smoking 
You 


Perhups you use that, too 


as much as chewing, and worse, if anything. 
like snuff, I presume? 
knowing 1 have no special aversion to toboeco in 
any form Y J suid this with sarcastic emphasis, 
which sobered him at once, and he looked at we as 


\ doubting whether my countenance would corrobor- 


\ ate the impression my words and tones had given. 
* « No, indeed, I detest snuff as bad as you pos. 


as a blow of the fist on my work-table, in connec. 
tion with the brazen-faced declaration, ‘ I don’t 
know what I'm coming to; but J won't give up 
smoking for all that !’ 

** You will give up smoking, let me assure you, 
sir,’ I said to niyself, as I retreated to my chamber 
to dissipate ny indignation by devising the modus 
operandi for bringing about a result 1 was more 
determined on than ever. 

CHAPTER I. 

“1 carried myself loftily for some days after this 
—indved, tll 1 was quite tired of it ; for my hus- 
band had apparently forgotten all about the affair, 
just as a sensible man should. ‘Tobacco, however 
was not mentioned by cither of us for a long time, 


and I saw no more of the pipe, though, from cer- 


tain indications, I felt sure it was patronized away 
Jrom home.- But other topics of reform were 
abundantly discussed, on most of which, either in 
matter or manner, our opinions were strangely 


, divided. Of course, J couldn’t think of yielding 


mine a hair’s breadth, and he, obstinate wretch ! 
I soon discovered to be quite as tenacious of his.— 
Among them was that of dietetics) My husband 
had always thriven under a very generous bill of 
fare and was a strong advocate for the same, both 
theoretically and practically. I, on the contrary, 
was confident that the Graham system then quite 
popular, was the only one conducive to perfect 


) bodily health and # vigorous exercise of the mental 


powers ; consequently, like a genuine reformer, I 
urged the propriety of adopting it into our family 
economy without delay or compromise. 

‘«* But, dear Louisa,’ deplored he, ‘ how in the 
world can I give up my tea and coffee, my roast 
beef and sausages, for saw-dust porridge? My 
professional labors are very exhausting and I need 
some bodily stimulus—never liked the best of Gra- 
ham dishes at all. ‘They may suffice to feed the 
mind with, provided it is transcendental enough, 
but not the body—at least not such hard-working, 
matter-of-fact bodies as mine.” 

“* Well, that sounds sensible now,’ said I— 
‘very sensible, indeed, and it is a very candid and 
philosophic view you take of the subject, too, Mr. 
Thornham. I presume you have investigated it 
thoroughly, and tested it likewise in your own ex. 
perience, to feel so competent to condemn the 
whole system at once.” 

* *] have neither examined nor tried it,’ he re- 
plied ; ‘for having always enjoyed good health, I 
have seen no need of change. Why, look, Louisa 
how fat Lami! Do you think I should be as well 
to do if L had lived on Graham mush and ‘lasses 
all my life ? 

** It is no sign of health to be fleshy—none at 
all,’ I snapped up, for I felt very much chagrined at 
the epithets with which he chose to seandalize my 
favorite viands. ‘ Suppose a man with the dropsy 
should argue that his bulk was an evidence of 
Be- 


sides,’ I added, sarcastically, ‘ you know corpu- 


health, wouldn’t you think him reasonable ? 


lency is especially promotive of intellectual activi- 
ty! 

* We were seated at the tea-table, and my hus. 
band at this moment was pussing his cup to be 
filled the fourth time. 
suid he, willing to drop the conversation —‘ a fig 


* A fig for Graham, Louisa,’ 


for Graham so long as you make such capital tea !’ 

«“* But I have no idea of allowing you to drink 
such tea, and so much of it, any longer,’ I replied. 
* I am convinced it is wrong, and have been wish- 
ing to express sentiments of duty to you in relation 
to using only cold water at our meals. I have 
practised it for years at a time while I have been 
teaching, and I know it is the only rational course 


to pursue in order to secure the right sort of health, 





and so for the future 

“* Oh, fudge ! Louisa, you don’t think seriously 
of setting me down to a glass of water, when I've 
been used to your famous tea? No, you can’t be 


so crucl as that!" and he rose from the table and 


jokimyly bent one knee to me, as if pleading for a 
continuance of his ordinary privileges, while le put ( 


is 


on his hat to go back to the office. 
* But I could think seriously of it, and the next © 


day, when he came honie to tea, he found my table 
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vase of fresh rose-buds in the centre, a loaf of Gra- 
ham bread. 
overladen with Graham ginger-bread, and a China 
pitcher of pure, cold, sparkling water; ‘* What 
reasonable being,’ said I. to myself, while I com- 
placently surveyed my arrangements, ‘ could com. 
plain of such a bill of fare as this ?” 

“« My dear husband did not, but the look he gave 
me as we sat down to the table J shall never forget 
as long asl live It was perfectly evident there 
was a violent struggle within for external equani- 
mity. Of this, however, I took no notice, but 
without the slightest explanation or apology, fell to 
conversing in the most voluble manner upon mat- 
ters and things in general. 

*** Husband,’ said I, as T poured him a_brim- 
ming glass water—‘ husband, I think we must be 
more systematic in our charities. Nothing is ac. 
complished without method, and the sooner we 
adopt one for ourselves the more geod we shall ul- 
timately effect. When I look abroad, and see the 
condition of the heathen in our own as well as for. 
eign lands, I am painfully aware that we do not 
come up to the standard of our duty as a family, 
by any means. I have been out this afternoon try- 
ing to form a new benevolent society, to be called 
the Self. Denying Society, which 1 recommended 
to be sustained on the part of the members by the 
sacrifice of some article of food, clothing, or desire, 
and the money thus saved will constitute a fund 
to be increased by the avails of the members’ labor 
at their meetings, which I told them I would like 
to have holden once a fortnight at my house.’ 

“* You will put my name down on that list, I 
presume ?’ remarked my husband, with a smile 
that was no smile at all. 

“* Certainly I replied, ‘and nearly ail the 
married ladies consented to follow my example and 
put their husbands names down; for though gen- 
tlemen will not be admitted to the meetings, they 
can just as well conform to the rules of membership 
and their money will increase the means of doing 
good just somuch. The conscientious young 
ladies, too, thought they would add their beaus’ 
and brothers’ names to the list, and it will be quite 
long, I assure you. I flatter mysclf that most 
beneficial results will follow.’ 

*** But how shall you appropriate your money ” 
asked my husband, with a twitch of certain mus- 
cles about his mouth which, to my mind, indicated 
any thing but admiration of my new scheme. 

“ Ttold him that was not decided, but it was 
proposed to divide it at the end of the year into as 
many equal parts as there are useful benevolent 


AAR AARRAARAE AO on 


) especially, if it is the product of slave labor; and 


Graham slice of butter, a silver tray | 


ee 





Graham says in his Science of Human Life 

“*Hang Graham and his Human Life!’ inter. 
rupted he, losing his temper, which I have often 
wondered he could retain so long. ‘ But really, 


thy societies already, I am afraid shall be obliged 
to decline the honor of belonging to your new one 
—the P. H. S. Society, J think you called it.’ 

“* The what?’ inquired I, 


} 


‘ 
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“ But I was determined not to be outwitted or 
frightened into a deviation from the course my 
profound sagacity dictated ; and accordingly, the 
next morning, I substituted a dish of washy choco- 
late for the strong Mocha coffee to which my hus. 


' band was most extravagantly attached. We moped 
Mrs. Thornham, I am a member of so many wor- | 


over our breakfast without one word being spoken ; 


but as he was starting for the office, he stepped 
| back to the door of the breakfast room, and asked 
/me if T intended to dine on the Graham system. 


“*The P. A. S. Y. H. I understood you,” re- : 


plied he. 

“* And, pray, what did you understand those 
initials to mean—I desire to be informed ?’ 

“* Why, Pinch-and-Starve-you-Husband So- 
ciety, I concluded, but didn't exactly know— isn't 
that it ?” 

*** You are very jocose this evening, Mr. Thorn- 
ham,’ retorted I—‘ very delightfully so. But, per- 
haps, you will have the goodness to let me know 
what the worthy societies are to which you belot 
I was not aware of your belonging to any.’ 


uv 
ig: 


‘ Certainly,’ I said, resolutely looking him in the face. 
*** Then I stiall dine at the hotel,’ answered he, 


calmly; ‘for I must tell you, Louisa, and ; wish 


to do it kindly and candidly, that ifmy money and 


_ known desire cannot procure my accustomed diet 


at home, they can elsewhere. 


If you wish to adopt 


_ a particular diet for yourself, or if you wish to pur- 


sue a definite system of personal retrenchment in 
order to aid your charitable expenditures, (which I 
desire should be liberal, without any retrenchment 


at all,) I shall net offer the slightest objection ; but 


“* Oh, yes, indeed—there’s the C. A. T.’ 5S. | 


T. A. 1. L. Society, of which I have been President 


avails of our concerts going to sustain singing 
schools among the bob-o’-links, a barbarous tribe on 


; ment, I shall board out. 
for several years—the Fudge and Fiddlestick As- 
sociation, which is a charitable glee club, the | 


' gone before I had finished my sentence. 


the Gold Coast, I think—I have most forgootten my | 


geography ; but, no matter, as 1 have the honor to 
be I’. among the degrees conferred by that blessed 
institution. ‘Then, besides.a number more, I have 
lately joined another, which suits me best of all, 
called the Independent Order of the Sons of Petru. 
chio! ‘This is a secret association of married gen- 
tlemen, and though nothing under the sun would 


{ tempt me te disclose the pecularities of the society, 


yet the ends it proposes to accomplish are sublime, 
L assure you. I have already attained the rank of 
A. A. P.; and brother Job Mackwell, P. P. * 
(which is the highest rank in the order,) called at 
my office yesterday to say there was a motion to be 
made atour next meeting, which occurs to-morrow 
evening, that we should severally make our wires 
life members, with the title of 'T. S.t asa token of 
the special honor in which the order holds the sex ; 
for though ladies, of course, can’t be admitted to 
the meetings, yet it is thought they will be suffici- 


ently interested if their husbands communicate at 


i home the most important proceedings. I fell in 


enterprises, and distribute something to each.— : 


‘ There’s the Mission cause,’ said I, ‘and the tract 


cause, the Peace cause, the Anti-Slavery cause, | 


the Moral Reform cause, the Education cause, and 
a number more. Besides, J wish to do something 
for the U. R. HI. S. and the L. Y. N. B. 'T. Y. So- 
cieties, of which I am a life member. And by the 
way, my dear, I wish you would make yourself a 


life member of the L. Y. N. B. ‘IT. Y. It is a most 


excellent institution and doing a great deal of good. | 
It takes only twenty dollars, and you will soon save | 


that in—in—in——’ 


** ‘Tea,’ put in my husband, his face flushing up 


) to the hair. 


“* Yes, tea,’ said I, cvolly, ‘ and coffee and to- 


> : - 


? | to have either forced upon myself, or my guests, is 


more than I can or shall consent to. ‘l'herefore, 
so long as you choose to continue this arrange- 
Good morning 

“* Exactly as you please, sir,’ said I, with 
affected indifference ; ‘ it will never do forme to be 
weary in well doing if you are——’ But he was 
*You 
will get tired of that manceavre long enough before 
dinner.time, I fancy, my very exemplary lord and 
master!’ mused I, as my eye followed him down 


the street. But he came neither to dinner nor tea, 


' and fearing he might be so stuffy as to continue 
such a course till we became the scandal of the 
| 


/ neighborhood, I thought best to suspend my Gra. 


‘ hamic operations for the present, (though 1 took 


pains to have the tea and coffee such as would 
hurt nobody, and the gravies and mince pies par- 
ticularly mild and innocent,) and commence another 
and more vigorous campaign against tobacco ; for 
the ‘ vile tricks’ of smoking and chewing seemed 
lately to have returned upon him with more force 
than ever, and even the odor of alcoholic liquors 
had become by no means uncommon about his 


person. But how was it best to proceed? My 


‘ medicines had hitherto worked poorly enough, and 


having sufficiently tested the efficacy of * counter- 


with the views of brother Job, P. P., and agreed to 


second the motion with all my heart ! 
* T was too well read in Shakspeare not to com- 


and I must say the inference 1 was at liberty to 


; draw stung me to the very soul. 
cause, the Sunday School cause, the Temperance | 


«Mr. ‘Thornham,’ I began, hardly able to arti. 
culate from rage— Mr. 'Thornham, I did suppose 
you to be a man of some prineiple. He ent short 
my volley of remarks, destined for his annihilation, 


by handing me his glass to be filled, with just such 


irritation,’ | concluded, after pondering the subject 
long, to treat my patient next hommopathically, 
having special reference to the radical maxim of 
the votaries of that system, ‘ Similia similibus 


eurantur. So I procured a large snuff-box, and 


‘ having filled it with the rankest quality of Scotch 
prenend in an instant the import of his remarks, | 


snuff, | addressed myself to the business of plying 


iny nasal organ therewith, having in remembrance 


) my husband's opinion of the odious practice. But 


while he had not so much as alluded to or scemed 


to notice the means I adopted to render myself 


‘ lovely in his eyes, U had nearly fallen a martyr in 


another look as he gave me when we first satdown ' 


to the table; and feeling myself for once com- 


» pletely foiled in my reformatory measures, I refused 


to fill it, threw myself pettishly back in my chair, 
and burst into tears. Without another word, he 
took his hat and left the house. That night he 
came home very late, indeed, and brought with 
him a strong odor of brandy and tobacco ! 


* Perfect Petruchio. t Tamed Shrew. 


the good cause; for the imprudent application of 
the filthy powder to my unpractised nose in large 
quantities, produced an iliness so sudden and so 
distressingly violent, that for some days I verily 
thought, and so did the physician, it would prove 
fatal. 
with a tenderness and anxiety which caused some 


My husband watched over and nursed me 


upbraidings of my conscience, notwithstanding its 
plea of benevolent intentions ; but he didn’t * give 
up his tobacco for all that,’ and I took no more 


sniff. 
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CHAPTER HI 

My time would fail, dear Miriam, and your 
patience too, were I to recount in detail the expe- 
dients, mental, moral and physical, to which I, in 
my wisdom, resorted for seven tedious years, with 


intent to reform my husband, and make him what | 


I had resolved he should be—a man without a fail- 


ing! And considering the uncommon sagacity , 


manifested by his self-appointed master, isn’t it 
strange, Miriam, that he grew worse and worse 
every successive year? Strange it was thus to 
me, but it has long since ceased to be. I only 
wonder that he was not tratisformed into a demon. 


“Oh! but we were a wretched household as | 


i 


ever the impartial sun shone upon, and yet it took | 


along time anda bitter experience to show me 
where the main blame tested. I honestly thonght 
1 had an obstinate, ifl-natured, dissipated, clown. 
ish brute for a husband, and that he had one of the 
most judicious, sensible, exemplary, but neglected, 
abused and outraged wives in the whole world! 


And many of ‘my friends’ thonght so too, and | 


comimended my course towards him as the ‘ only 
one that could save him—and now, if he chose to 
go on and ruin himself and disgrace him, let him.’ 
But that was poor consolation to me; I would not 
let him, if any effort of mine could prevent—but 
hitherto all had failed and worse than failed. He 
neglected his business for the society of the bar- 
room, or any gross and vulear rendezvous where 
the brandy bottle and cigar were readily accessible. 
But he shunned home, with all its elegancies and 
refinements, and especially his talented and accom. 
plished, and high-minded wife ! ' 


~ ~ “ ~ 
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. . . . . | 
worship, and never being willing to reciprocate the | 


courtesy, he had gradually discontinued the prac- 
lice of attending church at all, fur which I had 
faithfully and perseveringly rebuked him to no pur- 
pose, but to elicit unkind and coarse remarks con- 
cerning my erced and canting fraternity. 


} 
| 


“Well, time passed on, and things were daily | 


wearing a more unfavorable aspect. My husband's 


intemperate hahits had increased to a most alarm. | 


ing extent. It was no uncommon thing to see him 
reeling about the streets, or fast asleep on some bar- 
room bench, snoring away the fumes of his strong 
and frequent potations. His pecuniary affairs be. 
came involyved—debts accumulated and creditors 
became clamorous. His friends, and he had many 
and warm ones for what he had been, admonished, 
entreated, remonstrated in vain; the die seemed 
cust that he must at, no distant day, become the 
tenant of the poor-house, or the drunkard’s grave. 


chastening from Heaven! If ever tears of peni- 
tence wete shed ; if ever contrite prayers ascended 
on high; if ever resolutions of amendment, in the 
strength which cometh from above, were formed— 
those tears, those prayers thore resolutions were 
my own, as the grand error of my life stood out in 
hideous relief before my eyes. 

“But let me not anticipate. An awful idea 
seemed to possess my husband’s wandering mind. 


! Tle fancied himself before a tribunal of some kind, 


re 


But God had better things in store for him, and | 


even for me. 
* One afternoon he was riding down a steep hill, 


not far from home, when the horse stumbled and | 
threw him from the chaise in such a position that | 


both passed over his body, bruising and lacerating | 


itin a most shocking manner. He was very much 
intoxicated at the time, and was taken up and 
brought home for dead. I was dreadfully terrified 
at the sight of his bleeding body borne along the 
street, and could scarcely belicve, so ghastly and 
death-like was every appearance, when the surgeon 
declared that life was not utterly extinct and he 


where his vices, follies and errors were set in order 
before him, and he a convicted prisoner at the bar, 
pleading for his life! Wildly, and sometimes in- 
coherently, he argued his own cause, and more and 
more impetuously earnest did he become as one 
sin after another came up for consideration. Mir- 
iam, I shall not attempt to describe the manner or 
recount the precise words in which that strange 
plea was communicated to me in the midst of rav- 
ings, and interrupted by shrieks of pain, and groans, 
and tears. You may esteem yourself fortunate if 
I am able to give you thcir substance in a tolerable 
connection. 

“*] knew ‘twas wrong, your honors,’ he would 
say, or words to that effect, ‘ I knew ’twas wrong 


}to get drunk—but Louisa drove me to it by her 


, perpetual unbraidings. 


She wanted to reform me, 


' she said, and I wanted she should, but not in her 
' way; one gentle tender word would have brought 


me back any time—but ZI never heard it! She 


; denied me the quiet stimulus of tea, and coffee, and 
‘ tobacco, and I took to brandy, and gin, and rum, 


, might possbily revive, though the symptoms were 


| by no means favorable. 


“ While our bey lived, he felt that there was one | 


in his own house who could see something else be- 
sides folly and vice—who would not upbraid and 
taunt him under the guise of efforts for his reforma- 
tion ! 


than he did me, and springing from my arms into 


his, would not willingly quit them for any other | 


gratification. Many a time, while he wove his 
fingers in the clustering masses of his father’s hair, 


grown prematurely gray, and lisped‘ poor pa— 


And litte Charley loved his father far better | 


‘I'he wounds were probed 


and dressed, the broken bones replaced with but 


little evidence of consciousness on the part of the | 


| patient, and the surgeon shook his head dubiously 


{ 
{ 


‘ 


‘ 


) 


poor pa,’ I have secn the great tears fall on his | 
dimpled bands and among the ringlets of his own | 


beautiful young head, while [ kuew their signifi- 
cance but too well. 

** As our views of parental duty, like every thing 
else, differed widely, we had little satisfaction in 
laying plans for Charley’s training and education, 


a8 he left him forthe night, ‘ Let him be very quiet,’ 
suid he, ‘ let the room be cool, and bathe the bruise 
on his Lead often with cold water, and that is pret- 


I signified my intention to him of sitting by my 
husband through the night, which he strongly 
discouraged, but being an excellent nurse, and en- 


dowed with a good deal of self-possession, I deter- } 


for | must have something, and went where I 
could find it, and pleasant, friendly voices besides. 
I longed to stay at home, but—Louisa was all to 
blame ! 

“I knew it was wrong to break the Sabbath 
and ridicule the Bible; 1 did believe it for a long 


' time, indeed I did, but Louisa was so stiff about 


her way of thinking, and treated mine with such 
° ) 
ty much ajl that can be done for him at present.— ° 


science, and I wouldn't believe all. 


contempt that my pride got the better of my con- 
I would have 
gone to her worship, and perhaps embraced her 


: faith, for I was more than half convinced she was 


? 


mined to do it, and accordingly took my station ; 


| beside the poor sufferer, whose irregular and difti- 
‘ 


| cult breathing alone indicated life and pain. He 


Only ouce, dear Miriam, were we united in relation | 


to the dear child; it was when, after struggling a 
few hours with thut dreadful seourge of infancy, 


vagaries of delirium. 
; 


the croup, he sat pule and still on his father’s knees | 


and then, while we were fondly hoping he was re- 
lieved, leaned his head against his breast and died ! 


while the familar words, * papa take,’ were quivers 


ing on his little pain-distorted lips! Oh, yes Mir 
iam, we were then united to weep in the bitter 
anguish of our bereavement, and consign him to 
the green hillock, whose white flowers and bending 
willows we jointly watered day after day. 

** But the old news soon returned. I thought 
ptoper, on this event to reform his religious senti- 
ments, which had always been far from coincident 
with my own. But as I could be satisfied with 
nothing save an instant surrender of his erroneous 
Opinions, and an adoption of mine without cavil or 

) question, I gained nothing atall, Formerly I had 
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remained perfectly still ull near midnight, when he 
began to murmur like one taking in his sleep.— 
Gradually his words became more audible, distinct 
and energetic, but they exhibited only the wild 
For a long time I hang over 
hint, eager to catch the tone even of his disordered 
imagination, fully convinced it was his lust mental 
manifestation. I was all the more so, perhaps, on 
account of the frequent mention of iny own name. 
* Louisa did it, —* Louisa said it,’ —* Louisa was 
to blaine,’ and kindred expressions rivetted my at- 
tention, and I was naturally very desirous to know 
their significence at such atime as this. At last 
I succeeded, or thought I did—and, eh! Miriam 


| Ayling, may you never be called to endure the 


agony which was my portion as [ made the dis- 
covery. ‘There [ was, alone with a dying man, as 
I supposed—and that man my husband—and such 
words and thoughts his last of ine! ‘The anguish, 
fearful though it may be, which shall at last sunder 
my seul and body, can bear not the remotest com- 
parison to that which overwhelmed my being 


through that long, dreadful night of my stern 


right, had she only used kind, persuasive words, 
but they were never spoken! I would have re. 
signed every evil practice, (and I had many,) at 
the voice of forbearing, forgiving, sympathising 
love. I would have laid my very life and being at 
the disposal of the fond and affectionate wife, but 
not the hard exacting mistress. 

“*T knew it was wrong; oh! I knew it, to 
blaspheme the name of Him who took away my 
boy ! Louisa said it was a judgment upon me, and 
how I hated and spurned the lips that told me so, 
for he loved me—the sweet child—he loved me and 
was taken, while those who despised and tortured 
me were left. Was that a God of love, or justice, 
or mercy? And yet Louisa said he was, and that 
he would rebuke me yet more sorely if I delayed 
repentance and reformation—as if he could do 


I could 


have spared his mother, but—oh, God! to take the 


worse than smite to death my only child. 


And then he raved 
frightfully, and tried to tear the bandages from his 


only one who loved me. 


wounds and the hair from his bleeding head. To 


this moment, Miriam Ayling, you weep, and I won- 


der not ; to this moment, I say, I had borne it with ( 
something like fortitude, albeit the semblance grew ¢ 
fainter and fainter as the truth—the naked truth © 


—which [ gleaned from these delirious outpourings, 
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6 struck home into the depths of my soul. I saw} ‘I see, aunt Louisa,” said Miriam Ayling, wip- 


my fearful mistake, and yet no propects of retriev+ | ing her red eyes, ‘I see the moral of your story.— , 
ing it; for must he not soon die. Inthe extremity But indeed I must ery a little more—it does me | 
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incomprehensible power is both immaterial and im- 
mortal. 


Believing this, what reason have we to doubt 
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‘ 


} ; 
' God would spare him but to know I felt all this, so long to tell you how | reformed my husband,” of space, which undoubtedly separate either spiri- 
, if L might not repair the injury I had done. The | said Mrs. Thornham. ; tual or material existences from the rest of the 
, voice of raving madness and of prayer blended; ‘Oh! aunt, T shall remember certainly, but I universe and limit them to the confines of our own 
; strangely in that strange hour, niece, but I grew | can’t stop this time. ‘Theodore would miss me and globe ; such being the case is it unreasonable to 
> calm, resolute and humble, and I determined to | he didn’t know I was going out ; perhaps he would | suppose the spirits of the past hovering over the 
} make an effort to soothe him, for I could not bear } be uneasy about me. Good bye, aunt Louisa—J ; scenes of their former existence, and sometimes 
, that any ear but mine should witness between us, shall remember.” permitted to interfere in the rewards of virtue and 
} or learn the lesson of my abasement. t “ Well, it may save you a sadder experience punishment of evil ? 
.  * Husband !’ said I softly ; I had not tried to talk than mine, if that can be, and I trust you will. I; The newly-discovered doctrine of animal mag- 
with him before, ‘ Husband, don’t you know me? I | shall write to your uncle this afternoon, and tell netism seems to prove that these things may exist > 
’ took his hand and pressed it to my lips; it was him I have been instructing you how tu reform even in this enlightened nineteenth century ; and 
, burning hot, and was instantly snatched away as he | your husbaud,” said aunt Louisa, smiling on her when it becomes studied and its phenomena ob- : 
said‘ No! no! no! I don't know any body here.’ } neice, as she turned down the street with her eyes | served by others than the illiterate and presuming } 
“* But there is no one here but me—Louisa,— | buried in her handkerchief. quacks who have made use of it for pecuniary pur- 3 
| 
: 
, 








of my distress, my own reason seemed to totter ; I) 
accused myself as his murderess. Yes, I even re. } 
joiced to hear him utter my name with execration | 
and abhorrence ! 

“I knelt down beside the bed, and prayed that 


your wife. Look at me, Charles, my beloved, my 
injured husband ; let us love one another! look at 
me, dearest—try to recognize me and tell me you 
forgive me all !’ and I put my arms about his neck, 
drew his head against my bosom and laid my 
cheek, streaming with tears of agony, close to his. 
Ife evidently grew calmer, and seemed to try to 
listen; but his thoughts would again wander, but 
not so wildly. I continued my efforts to recall his 
bewildered faculties ; I bathed his head and hands 
continually and persuaded him once in a while to 
swallow some cooling drink. No sense of weari- 
ness did I experience, as I stood over him, or knelt 
by him all that sad, long night. I felt that his 
phrenzy constantly abated, and towards morning, 





as I held his hands in mine, he fell in a_ gentle 
A little before sunrise he awoke and 
opened his eyes. ‘The fire of madness was gone, 
and his reasonable soul once more beamed out upon 
I pressed my lips to his, and murmured a 
few gentle caressing words. 


slumber. 


me ! 
He started as if sur- 
prised, and said hastily: Is this you, Louisa? why 
what does all this mean? what has happened to 
me? I don’t really know where I am.’ 

“In as few words as possible I explained the 
accident and his present situation, and begged him | 
to be perfectly quiet, but seeing he was entirely 
himself, my full heart could no longer refrain from 
I told him ° 
all. 1 laid open its inmost depths, and sought with | 
many tears that pardon for the past and that trust | 
for the future which I felt 1 did not merit, but re- | 


unburthening its struggling emotions. 


solved in Heaven’s strength to do so. 

“Oh! such an hour as that, Miriam ! the first 
—the very first in which we were ‘ no longer twain, 
flesh !’ 


forgiven, but meekly, and with manly tears, solic- 


but one I was forgiven; and not only | 


ited to forgive. Angels in heaven smiled upon | 
The cloud- 
less sun, like a favoring omen, rose in the blushing 


that perfect and blissful reconciliation. 


east, as we gave our unspoken pledge one to another 
that henceforth we would not love in ‘ word and in 
tongue, but in deed and in trath—with pure hearts 
fervently ! 


‘My husband recovered, and for three-and- 
twenty prosperous and happy years has needed no 
And I, my 
life’s great study te reform myself ; and by God's 


reformation. Miriam, it has been 


good help, have in some measure succeeded.’ ” 
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‘elements of matter. 


good. 
have told me, and I must go and hunt up Theodore 
this minute.” 

‘* No, stop and dine with me, Miriam, it is 
almost time. I had no thought it would take me 


Myriam Ayling did remember to reform her 
husband in the right way! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


“ Millions of creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 
MILTonN. 


Mvucu as we have studied the philosophy of the 


the assertion, we must say, that we are inclined to 
believe in the existence of disembodied spirits. 

We are not alone in this belief. It is true man- 
kind are not so willing to acknowledge it as they 
were, two or three hundred years ago, for the ridi- 


cule of the skeptical or the sneers of those who 


the spirit world, prevent many from avowing their 
belief. Ina late number of Howitt’s Journal, there 
is an instance of supernatural visitation mentioned, 
which seems to have baffled the researches of many 
would be unbelievers ; the editor remarks that since 
the knowledge of this has been made public, letters 
have been received from various parts of the coun. 
try and from reputable sources, mentioning similar 
instances which had been concealed on account of 
the skepticism of the public. 

‘To account for these things it is but necessary to 
reflect on the constitution of the mind and its con- 
nexion with the body. 

That spiritual essence of man called the soul, 


; has engaged the attention of philosophers from the 


This it is 
that constitutes the great difference between man 


the vital interests of the human race. 


and the brute creation; nations who twelve or 


physical world, although we may be laughed at for ‘ 


[ shall be all the better, aunty, for that you 


eee eee lee 


cannot appreciate or comprehend the mysteries of ; 


that after the dissolution of its material tenement, it 
still exists in our world amongst and surrounded 


_ by the spirits and influences it once associated with. 


The philosophy of nature telis us that we are inhabi- 
tants of an immense globe, revolving in the depths 


poses alone, we may hope to hear of advantages 
derived from its study ; for that there are advanta- 
ges and benefits to be derived from it, 1 am as 
confident as that I have existence; for if there are 
not, it will be the only thing ever discovered with- 
out it. When therefore it is more widely dissem- 
inated, and studied more truthfully, we may expect 
to see eradicated a great deal of the bigotry of the 
present, as well as of the past. In the mean time 
let every one, enjoy their own belief, if the world 
is tenanted with invisible spirits, which are allowed 
at times to reveal themselves to man, there is noth- 
ing more strange about the existence of the spirit 
apart from, than its existence in the body. 

This belief makes us not fearful or timid for what 
cause have we to dread the existence of spirits; 
rather to the contrary, we love to indulge in the 
idea of their presence, as we walk in the deserted 
streets of a sleeping city or in the green glades of 
the silent forest when the moonlight like a silvery 
mist is spread overall. 

How delightful to stand on the deck of the mer- 
chantman at night while the thunders roll, and 
the blackened waste seems filled withthe spirits of 
the deep urging the maddened barque on her wa- 


tery course. ‘Then the disembodied spirits of earth 


, seem to bring their way over the boiling surges of the 


decp and revel in the terrific grandeur of the scene. 
When the spirit voices of the midnight stars 


hover around the dreamy glen or the silent rock, [ 


love to wander forth in the earth tracks of the sil- 


very moo and visit the unburied mementoes of the 


past, the lonely church,the populous grave-yard,— 


> . . . . . ? 
; earliest ages, as it is a subject so nearly allied to 


the ruined castle and the silent mountain ull—all 


the loved haunts of the memories of olden times, 


where we can hold converse with the spirit of the 


thirteen centuries ago were revelling in barbarism | 


and ignorance now subduing the elements to their 


will and making them the engines of their power. 


{ But there are not those wanting, who strange ly 


perverting the reasoning faculties of the mind, 
assert, that this power which not only acts at great 
distances and with incredible velocity, but also 
exerts its influence after the cause of that influence 
is withdrawn, is material and formed of the grozs 


With such we cannot agree 


but believe with the majority of mankind that this 


past. 
Who would wish to believe in the doctrine of 
on earth 


materialism or that our friends beloved 


are never allowed to “ revisit the glimpses of the 


pale moon ?” 


But how consolatory is the contrary 
belief ; that they are always hovering over us, in- 
citing us to good and strengthening us in virtue. 
Does it not give usa desire to throw off this mortal 
coil and join the invisible spirits of the past; a 


contempt of the gross pleasures of earth; and a 


desire to mingle with the creations of the dream. ¢ 


world. 


We love to mingle our t iouglits with the crea- 
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tions of the past ; and thus form, an ideal presenti- | 
ment of the future; a mingling of spiritual and | 


material imagery ; which seems to elevate us far 
above the cold realities of sense or the more cold 
abstractions of materialist philosophy. In such we 


follow but the instinctive impulses of the mind, ; 
which being itself spiritual, will always incline | 


towards creations of similar nature. 
materialist philosopher who believes in no spiritual 
or supernatural agency, imbues his mind with a 
mechanical hue, reflected from the objects of its 
observation, until at last he believes his mind itself, 
to be but mechanical, perishable and gross. 

We envy him not. There is more pleasure in 
one moment of rapt and spiritual intercourse with 
the imagery and idealities of the past than can be 
gained in a life time of monotonous, mechanical 
dogmatism. 


The cold | 


eee ee 





‘ 


A minute is magnified into an age, ; 


ters from God to raise them out of their degradation | 
Now } 


how changed, though but a short time has elapsed | 


and teach them the blessings of civilization. 


since the missionary commenced his labors, yet 
much has already been accomplished, they are no 
longer intemperate they hawe schools for their in- 
struction in the elements of education. While the 
blessings of Religion are exerting their heaven-born 
influence in bringing many to the fold of Christ. 

E. H. H. 

Flint, Mich. 1848. 





 *BISOBAAAE. 


THE CHANGES IN LIFE. 


A FRIEND called upon us a day, or two since, and | 


and while still seated on some moss.covered rock | Was not a little annoyed at what he described as 


we seem to have visited the realms of immensity. 
When we think of these things we feel convinced 


‘ 
? 
} 
' 
? 


that by retirement, discipline and cultivation the , 


mind may be rendered capable of communicating 

with the strange and incomprehensible beings of the 

spirit world—the invisible immortal existences of 

the past. Hermes. 
June, 1848. 
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A SKETCH. 

Tue shades of evening were deepening into 
twilight and the lingering rays of light came with 
the softness and beauty of an Angel’s smile, It 
was the first evening of Autumn, another summer 
has gone and with its flight many a heart has 
ceased to pulsate, their fond hopes have been blight- 
ed and they would sleep beneath the sod. 


ee 


~~~ 


In the . 


reflection of the past the soul is filled with deep and 
inexpressible emotions we are taught the evanesance | 
of all things earthly, bright dreams of happiness | 
| up in the seale of worldly importance, the hollow 


how suddenly broken, how seldom realized. 
Such was the train of thought that filled my 


mind, as I rambled out to enjoy the beauties of de. | 


parting day, 1 wended my way to the Indian 
Mounds that adjoin our village. Here rests the 
hunter from the excitement of the chase. 
warriors bow is unstrung, his arm no longer hurls 
the murderous 
called them to the happy hunting ground. It is 
sad to contemplate the history of the aboriginees of 
our country, they have disappeared as the popu- 
lation of the whites, has increased until but a 
shadow of their former greatness remains. 

Ten years ago this portion of this state was en- 
tirely inhabited by the Indians, excepting a few tra- 
ding posts scattered through the wilderness, which 
were the only marks of the existence of the whites 
in this region. 
villages were thickly inhabited their council fires 


They were then numerous, their 


were not permitted to be extinguished, and the 
Great Spirit smiled upon them. But the introduc. 
tion of the destroying fire water by the whites 
almost acecmplished their ruin. They drank to 
madness, disease and pestilence ensued, and in the 
short space of six years, they were reduced more 
than one half in numbers. Alas! that intemper- 
ance should be the cause of so much human suf- 
fering. 

But thanks to the persevering missionaries they 
have come not as the soul destroying whiskey- 


The 


tomahawk, the Great Spirit has — 


‘ and had grown rich. 


an insult that he had just received. 
he had passed down the strect, and had met an in- 
dividual with whom, sume years before, he was on 
terms of close intimacy ; and, on bowing to him in 
a polite and friendly way, the other took no notice 
of him whatever. ‘“ And this,” he added, “ is the 
second time within a week that the same discourte- 
sy, not to say indignity, has been practised.” We 
made some inquiries, and ascertained that while 
our friend had, through misfortune and the failure 
of others, been getting behind hand in business, 
position, and pecuniary resources, his old acquain- 
tance had been among the favored sons of fortune, 
And here was the true se 
cret of his unworthy conduct. He is of that class 
of men who, when in power, are tryants, and when 
seeking power are sycophants and parasites. Our 
friend had been able in early life to assist and ad. 
vantage, and then the other lavished every species 
of courtesy and attention. He lauded, compli- 
mented, and flattered. But circumstances having 
changed, the one having gone down and the other 


timeserver at once abandoned his old friend, turned 


from him coldly when he met him, and at last , 


passed him by without speaking. What a base 
worshipper of the things of this world! 
paltry and unworthy spirit! And yet similar cases 


ure constantly occurring. 


Look through society, and watch the changes of | 


fortune. Sclect out the proud, the haughty, the 


insolent among the sons of men—the individuals | 


who seem to think that they are made of better 
material than the masses, are entitled to higher 
privileges, greater immunities. The changes are 
ten to one, that in the vast majority of cases, they 


will be found among the mere mushrooms of the } 


hour—that large and heartless class who regard 
gold as their god, and pride as the incense tu be 
offered to the idol. It too often happens that the 
greatest of tyrants are among those, who, at the 
beginning of life, were not only humble, but power- 
less and poor. ‘They cannot appreciate prosperity. 
They cannot look back with true philosophy.— 
They cannot see in the multitude around them hu. 
man beings like themselves, many possessing more 
virtues, and all struggling in a spirit quite as dis- 
interested. Like the unworthy individual to whose 


case allusion is made in the preceding paragraph, 


| pride has hardened their minds; and thus they 


mock themselves with the delusion that it indicates 


superiority to play a base and ungrateful part to- 


He said that | 


What a 
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playmates of their childhood, and the associates of 
their purer but humbler days. 


—o sD Cato — 


PAY WHAT THOU OWEST. 

| By all means pay off your debts ; “ owe no man 
anything,” is the Divine injunction. 
} Christians, and some ministers too, pay no more 


Yet some 
regard to it than if it were not found in the Bible. 
} Going in debt has become fashionable, and persons 
of all ranks seem to think nothing of it.. Churches 
| and benevolent societies set the example, and so 
{ general has the practice become, that there hardly 
} remains one free enough to cast the first stone.— 
{ Business languishes in every department of life, 
' confidence is lost between brethren, influence is 
destroyed, and the power of the Church is gone. 

** But the habit is formed, the evil is upon us, 
» and what can we do?” Whatcan youdo? You 
} can drive down your stake where you are, and from 
‘ this time forward contract no new debts. Youcan 
| pay off your old ones, dollar by dollar, until all are 
| paid, “Constant dropping weareth away stones.” 
{ Not able to pay ? Then retrench; throw away 
; your tobacco ; quit your coffee and tea ; despense 
, with all your luxuries—plain diet is always the 
best: wear your clothes a little longer, and select 
| cheaper next time—linen, linsey, any thing com- 
fortable, and decent rather than remain in debt. 

A reform on this point is needed among us, Read- 
er, will you begin it, if need be with yourself? 


— 5D Geto — 
A FOX AND A WOLF. 
A FABLE. 
Aw unlucky fox drop into a well, and cry’d out 
} for help: a wolf over-heard him, and looks down 
to see what the matter was. 


aan eee 


Ah (says reynard) 
pray lend me your hand, Friend, or I’m lost else. 
Poor creature! says the wolf, why, how comes 
} this about? Prithee, how long hast thou been there ? 
‘thou canst not but be mighty cold sure. 


Come, 
| come, this is no time for fooling, says the fox ; set 
me upon terra firma first, and then I'll tell you the 
history. 

THE MORAL. 
} Tow many is there who like the wolf are glad to 
give consolation so long as it cost nothing, who 


| believe that words is cheaper than money. Mourn- 
} ing over human woe and misery in the abstract, 
they never put their theory in practice. 

They will weep over a sentimental novel, pity 
distress, compassionate misfortune, so long as you 


, touch not their pockets. Then their philanthropy 
| vanishes, their pity is checked. 
How mony would-be philanthropist are prating 
| about benevolence, charity and love to all, whereas 
, if you follow them into private life you may find 
them unsocial friends, tyrannical husbands and 
severe nasters—nien whose hearts are not the re- 
cipents of one kindly feeling but are cat up by the 
’ demon of selfishness. 
>; How many political demagogues are there, who 
talk complacently to the poor men, pertend to com. 
miserate his situation and pity his lot, but that is 
all they desire to do, they too are the victims of 
; self. About election time many of these are to be 
seen who shake hands with the poor man, ask him 
how his family, is, and after the election is over they 


? 


; for political sympathy. 


| would not touch him with a ten foot pole, so much © 
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“ Nave hand you are thin, my darlin’ !”’ said 


one Irish bricklayer to another, “ you mount the > 
ladder wid your hod full ’o stones, and scatter’em | 
Och, blatheration, ' 


on the heads iv us as you go. 
bloods and ouns! by them that’s holy, I'd carry 


yourself up, from the flags to the roof, and down | 


again widout your spilt.” 

* You don’t do it, sir!” returned the fellow 
Jaborer, “ I'd lay a trifle you couldn't!” 

“ For a pint o’ whiskey I would tho’—is it the 
likes o’ you I might not lift?—D’ye you take my 
bet, honey? 

“ Faith do I put my souls salvation against yer 
pint, (and that’s a fair trade) that you can’t.” 

“ In wid your dirty karkas, and we'll thry it.” 

Fearful as the experiment may seem it was suc. 
cessful. When two-thirds up the ladder, Paddy 
roared out— 

“ M’Carthy, you devil ye, sit aisy, or I'll spill 
ye ” 

“ Sure, and isn’t it that I’d be after having ye 
do!” returned Mac. 

When safe landed he exclaimed— 

** I didn’t think it was in the likes o’ye. 
happens, yon’ve won, I’m bate; but just as we 
war comin’ by the third story, I was in hopes !”” 

—-D © Gato — 
CHEAP. 

“ Give me freedom in everything,” said a man 
to us a few days since, “ I have been a member of 
a church for forty years, and up to this time it has 
cost me a penny.” 

This reminds us of an anecdote of Rey. Mr.S. a 


West, who was remarble for his picty and eloquence, 
as well as for his occasional eccentricities. He 
went to his rest a few years since, after having, 
labored long and faithfully in his Master’s service. 

On one occasion he was preaching with great 
fervor on the freeness of the gospel, and around him 
was an attentive congregation, with eager eyes 
turned to the preacher,and drinking every word 
into their souls. 
who had been more remarkable for opening his 
mouth to say amen, thau for opening his purse. 


‘Though he never gave money fur the support of } 
the gospel yet might be said to support the pulpit, | 


for he always stood by it. He had on this occasion, 


tuken his usual place near the preacher’s stand, and | 


was making his usual responses with more than 
usual animation. Aftera burst of burning cloquen- 
ce from the preacher, he clapped his hands, and 
cried outin a kind of ecstacy ‘“ Yes, thank God! 
I have been a Methodist for twenty-five years, and 
it hasn't cost me twenty-five cents!” “ God bless 
your stingy soul!” was the preacher’s emphatic re- 
ply.—Louisrille Exam. 
— 7D ¢ Cato — 
LAWYERS AT A DISCOUNT. 

Ir appears that there are no lawyers in the Brit- 
ish Colony of Honduras, except an Attorney Gen- 
eral, and that none others are permitted to exercise 


that vocation. An effort is now making to intro- 


duce a “ limited bar ;” but there is so much oppo- | 


sition to the incasure, that it will hardly succeed. 
A writer in the Honduras Observer asks :— 

“* What is now proposed? Why, t» introduce ‘ a 
) limited bar,’—or to fasten upon us a set of hungry 


lawyers, who by their briefs, their pleas in bar, their 
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Among the rest was an indivdual | 
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| pleas in abatement, their declarations, their demur- | mon speakers have only one set of ideas, and one 


' rers, and redemurrers, their legal fictions, and their 
sophistry, will render that which was plain and 
simple, complicated and obscure—prolong the de- 
| Sision, defeat the ends of justice, set neighbors who 
, have lived in peace at open strife, entail ruin upon 
many, do good to none but themselves, and who, 
‘ after having plucked us clean, will leave us to get 
| re-fledged as we may, and laugh at us for our folly 

in having allowed them to obtain a footing among 
) us.” 


98D ¢ Co — 

TOLD YOU SO. 

; “ Wire, wife! our cow’s dead—choked with a 
{ turnip !” 

{ “TIT told you so—I always know’d she'd choke 


: herself with them turnips!” 


; But it was a pumpkin—a darned big one.” 
; “ Wal, it is all the same. I know’d all along 


, how it would be. Nobody but you would feed a 
} 


' cow on pumkins that wasn’t chopt.” 
** The pumkins was chopt. And t’want pump- 
) kins nuther, what choked her, ’twas the tray-—the 
end on’tis sticking out of her mouth now.” 

} 

| longer ago than yesterday I told you the cow’d 
| swallow that tray.” 

— 05D 6 Geto — 

PLEASING ALL. 

| ‘'Twere are certain people who strive to please all 
men—but what do they make of themselves? They 


for fear of giving offence. 


ate drinking—and turn away, soas not to check 
the brother who has departed from the truth. 


but here they prove the handmaids of wrong doing, 
and the real abettors of vice. 
determined to do good in the world, we are certain, 


cannot please all. 


career of this man and denounce the course of that, 
and to speak out in tones of sternness and severity 
much oftener than he desires. 


blinded by zeal or carried away by the impulse of 
' the moment, and whose sole desire is to benefit 
mankind and promote the cause oftruth and yir. 
tuc. 
— 92D 6 Co — 
TEST OF CHARACTER. 


loves as readily as by his own associates. 


delight in baechanalian revel, the vulgar song and 
debasing language—we can at once tell the com- 
plexion of his mind. On the contrary, if he is 


found in the society of the good—if he loves purity 


will not utter the solemn convictions of their hearts | 
They smooth over vice } 


- ; k ¥ } and profligacy—pave with smiles the road to moder. ' 
distinguished Methodist preecher,well konwn in the | I gacy—| 


He will be obliged to check the 


EPOSITORY. 
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| a beggar of the Isle of Wight. 
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set of words to clothe them in, and these are always 
ready at the mouth. So people come faster out of 
a church when it is almost empty, than when a 
crowd is at the door. 
—-D 6 ato 
Tuere’s A Goop TIME cominc.—At Stourbridge, 
England, a musical festival took place for the relief 


, of the poor,a few days since, when Mr. Russell sung, 


“« There’s a good time coming,” At the conclusion 
of the melody, a farmer stood up, and addressing 
the vocalist, said, ‘‘ Mr. Russell, you could not fix 
the date, could you ?” 


——° ED @ Eto —— 
“ Wuere did you come from ?” said Wilkes to 
“* From the Devil.” 
** What is going on there ?” ‘* Much the same as 
here.” ‘ What’s that?” “ The rich taken in and 
the poor kept out.” 
— 35D @ Cato — 


”? 


“ Here it gocs again!” said Mrs. Partington, 


as she became conscious of the sublimity of a soda 


“Ugh! ugh! There goes my bread tray. No 


} 
| 


{ 
} 


/ 
f 
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| Said a parent to his unruly son. 


fountain one warm day in July. ‘ Here it goes 
again, I declare frizzing away like a blessed old 
locofoco on a railroad !” 
OED Oe to — 
“ You want a flogging, that’s what you want,” 
** I know it dad, 
but I'll try and get along without it,” replied the 


| independent brat. 


—o- 9826 Cito —_ 


A younG apprentice to the shoemaking business 
asked his master what answer he should give to 


| the often repeated question, “ Does your master 


Such | 
men are sometimes placed at important posts ; | 


The person who is , 


Such men we need to ' 
carry forward every good object—men who are not / 


We may judge ofa man’s character by what he 
If a | 


person is wed to low and sordid objects—if he takes 


and truth—we are satisfied that he is upright. A | 


mind debased will not be found in a holy assembly 
nor among the wise and good. He whose affee- 
tions are encircled by goodness, seeks not his 


gratification at the haunts of vice. 


—— 5D @ Oto 


Tue common fluency of speech in many men 
and many women, 18 toa scarcily of matter and 
words ; for whoever is a master of language, and 
hath a mind tull of ideas, will be apt, in speaking, 


to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas, com- 


ne oe 


Jeremiah Snyder to Miss Matilda Lasher, both of the former 
! place 
= =) Coe —— 
DEATHS. 

In th on the Sist alt. Mrs. Hannah Clark, wife of the © 
late Heory Clark, aged 73 ‘ 
Ou the 6th inst. John U. soa of Adeline Best, in his 17th 

year. 


warrant his shoes?” ‘* Answer Thomas,” said he, 
‘that I warrant them to prove good, and if they 
don’t I'll make them good for nothing.” 


—o-iD @ G0 — 


A NEGRO, undergoing an examination at North- 
hampton, Mass. when asked if his master was a 
Christian, replied, ** No, sir, he’s a member of 
Congress !” 

—+*D Cao — 

Tue height of patience is now said to be, a deaf 

man listening to the ticking of a sun-dial. 
——°- 358 ¢ Geto — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recewved at this Office,ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


W.C. P. Genesee, Ill. $1,00; Miss L. C. Paris Furnace, 


N.Y. $2,00. 
—o#8ID ¢ Geo —— 
WMARRIACES. 


In this city, on the 2th ult. by the Rev. T. Bainbridge Mr. 
William J. Merrihew, to Miss Mary Carroll, both of this city. 

Oa the 3d inst. by the same, Mr, J. Proper, to Miss Mary 
Conrow, both of this city. 

On the 2th of April, by the Rev. Mr Bainbridge, John H. 
loglesy, of Peekskill, to Miss Caroline Staats, of this city. 

On the 20th ult. by Eld. L. 8. Rexford, Hon, Dallas J. Dean. 
Adams, Mass. to Miss Henrietta E. Rexford of Kinderhook. 

At St. George’s Church New-York, by Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright, Charles E. Noble, of New-York, to Miss Elizabeth 
G. May. formerly of this city. 

At Kinderhook, on the Sth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Van Zandt, 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, of Poughkeepsie, to Mires Sarah Eliza 
beth Vallett, of Kinderhook 

In Germantown 2nh ult. by the Rev. J 


on the 


3oyd, Mr. 
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Origimal Poetry. 
Forthe Rura! Repository. 
THE DYING POET. 


BY M. FLORELLA BISBEE. 


“*T will soon be over, the fitful scene 
Is closing and now I go, 
Like a blighted flower upon the meadow green, 
Seared, seared in the heart I go!” 
Anp must I bid farewell to the bright wild flowers, 
‘To the forest’s massy shade and the flowing rill? 
And no more wander in the vine-clad bowers, 
When evening's calm is o’er me bright and still ? 


And deep-toned dreams ever around me hovering, 
Must they all vanish too in death’s dark night ? 

And when dim twilight the blue sky is cowering, 
O will its beauties meet no more my sight 7 


Never again, at the calm hour of morning, 
Shall I roam forth to cull the primrose fair; 
When trembling dew-drops are each field adorning, 
And the balm-laden zephyr stirs my hair. 


No more when daylight dies along the mountain, 
Shall I gaze upon the bright-eyed vesper star, 

Whose silver form is mirrored in the fountain 
That wanders through the woodland wilds afar. 


I ne’er shall weave again the bright hued visions 
Of Nature’s loveliness in Poesy, 

And bid them breathe the tones of Hope's elysians 
To life and light, beneath the broad blue sky. 


Death's sombre form has oer me cast a shadow, 
And chained with magic art my weary feet— 

O! that I might again roam in the meadow, 
Where the deep murmuring crystal waters meet. 


Why must I leave each blue and snowy blossom, 

in life’s young spring-time when the earth is bright ? 
When purest hopes and visions fill my bosom, 

O! why should pass o’er all a withering blight. 


Farewell! my trembling star of life is setting 
In the dim west, with pale and weary beam, 

O! soon shall I, the scenes of yore forgetting, 
Find sweet repose in Lethe’s silent stream. 


Westfield, N. Y. 1848. 


» 


— 5D @ Gatto — 
For the Rural Repository. 
PROFANE LANGUAGE. 
“Impure language is the sure index of an impure heart 


On, who hath not turned with a loathing ear 
From the gross disgusting word, 
That shocks the inmost soul to hear— 
By its sense of right abhorred, 
It ever clothes polluted lips, 
And filthier is its tone, 
As deeper in loathsome vice it dips— 
When its power o'er the heart is thrown. 


And ever ‘tis found to be linked with crime, 
Of blackest and deadliest dye; 

Oh, foul is the strength of its chilling rime, 

That fulleth so witheringly. 

O! blessed is he that shal! turn awny, 
Nor list to the shameless one ; 

The blasphemous words to lead astray, 
That he uttereth anon. 


But alas! alas! forthe untaught heart, 
On which the blight shall fall, 

For the deep poison may not depart, 
Till it worketh its wicked thrall. 

And the mind that before was pure, unstained, 
That of vice had tasted not, 

Hath the demon of wrong its pure will chained 
Benenth this darkening blot. 
06 DS 
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Beware, beware oh ye sinful men! 
For a God of truth looks down— 

And on your actions of blight and bane, 
Resteth his angry frown. 

For his word hath forbidden the wicked wrong, 
In your impious deeds that dwell,— 

And the evil words that are on your tongue, 


But your sentence dread foretell! oe, >, 


June, 1848. 
D6 Go — 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE VISION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


BY WILLIAM MILFORD. 
Tue cold sunset had faded from the west, 
And Man had forgotten his petty griefs, 
The world was sleeping when [ wandered out 
To look upon the peaceful sky. Then forms 
Which fancy need not paint, for they outvied 
The rainbow’s beauty—forms which sometimes cheer 
The heavy heart, and still the tumult there— 
Which makes the wilderness that never smiled, 
The Eden of a better clime, which bends 
Above the pillow of disease, and watch 
The last lingering pulse of life—such forms 
I saw moving in the deep boundless space, 
And as they hovered o'er their starry throne, 
I marked two fair celestial beings, one 
From belted Saturn, and from Orion one, 
And they were friends. 


The principle that binds 

In adamantine chains our circling globe, 
Is not so lasting, or so strong, as that 
Which firmly interlocked in union close, 
The living fibres of their blended hearts; 
And though the chasm of unnumbered miles, 
Did separate the lands that gave them birth, 
Though the mock prison of a native shore, 
Would fain have kept within its selfish bounds 
Those beings, whose wandering paths might range 
Through vast eternity, still they had met, 
And meeting they were friends. And when I thought 
Tt o'er, | remembered that even here, 
On this terragueous earth, such blissful scenes 
Are not unknown. I remembered how oft, 
Some unseen angel in a far off land, 
Awakes to sudden and undying life, 
The glowing rapture, and the fervent hope. 
And I thought too, that the dark whirlwind, though 
It falls tempestuous on the ocean path, 
And sows with human mould the wrecking deep, 
Is not so full of perils when in love, 
A heart would mingle with a kindred heart. 
No sorrows, nor distance, nor flight of years, 
Can dry the stream whose perennial fount, 
Is the profound of an unchanging soul. 
And when the pulses of this world shall beat 
In harmony, when the cold scorn of hearts, 
W hose weak affinities know not the depths 
Of an unfaltering trust, shall divide 
No more, then the inmortal mind unchained, 
Shallecho back, the voice of Heaven, and Earth 
Sha!! be the younger sister of that home, 
Whose basis is the mount of God. 

Hiram, O. 1248. 


— ID © Gt — 


From Graham's Magazine. 
SOLITUDE. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

On! what asolitude doth mind create! 

A solitude of deep and holy thought 
Alone with that ideal good and great, 

Which never yet companionship hath sought ; 
E’en as the engle when he highest soars, 

Leaves the dim earth and shadows all behind— 
Alone, the thunder-cloud around him roars, 

And the reft pinion flutters in the wind— 
Alone, he soars where higher regions sleep, 

And the calm ether knows no storm nor cloud— 
And thus the soul its heavenward w ay must keep, 

Despite the tempest raging long and loud . 
Alone, to God bear up its earthly weight 


Of human hope and fear, nor feel all desolate. 
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W. B. STODDARD, - 


BOOK, CARD, JOB & 


PRINTER, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


One door above the corner of Warren and Third-sts. 


W. B.S. would inform the public that he has the greatest 
variety of the newest styles of type, cuts, and embellishments 





FANCY 


‘ 
‘ 
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to be found in this or any other city ; and that he is ready to 
do all kinds of PRINTING in a superior manner, and atthe} 


most reduced prices. He would also state, 
BOOK BINDERY connected with the above 


and persons wishing Books printed can also have them Bound, 


that he has a 
establishment, 





by making one contract forthe whole, thereby making the 
expense come considerable less. 3 
JUSTICES’ BLANKS, DEEDS, MORTGAGES, LAND- ; 
LORD'S LEASES, BLANK ROAD LISTS, &e. ‘ 
For Sale at the Rural Repository Office. 
Hudson, April, 1848. ) 
) 
New Volume, September, 1847. . 
7 on ; 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel. 244, Commencing Sept. 25, 18.47. 
| EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS E 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. } 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sket 


GRAVINGS 


Tales, Original 
ches, Amusing } 


Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Rurau 


Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 


ber, 1247. 


The ** Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 


allthat have favored us with their patronage. 


) the test of more than a score of years ; amid t 


AN 


ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 


Rural has continued on, from year to year, unti 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be p 


It has stood 
he many chan- 


lit ie the Oldest 


ublished every 


GOUDBATIONS, | 


other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 


the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 


embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it { 


will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, inrartably in 


It will also be 


literary papers | 


We ! 


advance. 


have a few copies ofthe 11th, 2th, J6th, 17th, Ikth, 19th, 
20th, Vist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 


volume, can have as many copies of either of 


asthey wish at the same rate as that volume. 


these volumes 


lubs!! | 


‘opiesforB15,.00 | 


do. $18.00 
do. S20.00 
do. 822.00 { 


‘ ‘ J \ 

| Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ¢ 

{ All those who will send us the following nmounts in one 
} remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 

‘ Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Pour( 

) Seven do, 85.00 Thirty 

, Ten do, 87,00 Thirty- Five 

: Fifteen do, $10.00 Forty 

, Twenty do, 13,00 Fifty 


, 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th 


' quested togive the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 


#25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send 35 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the 


above mentioned Volumes (gratis ;) those who send $10, or 


S15, two; those who send $20, three ; 
$25 or over, four, 


and t 


hose who send 


Any town that will send us the most subseribers. forthe 


volume for half 


price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository } 
puring that year for half the sum paid forthe 24th volume. { 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 


sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


ir No subseription received for less than 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 


rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are 


and receive Subscriptions. 


one year. All 


STODDARD 


respectfully re- 














